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I have not had the time to go thmigh the relevant 


'g £ “ _ ::iles in the Department, which* would of course be neces- 

K M .OT M £ 

g 2 S o s ar y Co have a fully rounded picture. At the same time, 

g o S 

« M < 

** u a « a, am q U £ te confident that the cable files will throw only 
an incidental light, and for the most part these appear to 
have been covered in the Department's history of events 
in Vietnam during the period of the Johnson Administration. 

Even without the files, however, I have vivid recol- 
lections, which in a few cases, have been refreshed by going 
back over my personal. files . Moreover, these recollections 
may direct future students to relevant files in the White 
House, Defense, or State. 


The developments and decisions of February and July 
1965 cannot'. possibly be understood without the background of 
Presidential thinking in 1964. From where I sat, there were 
five distinct phases. 

First, the President came into office just as Cabot 
Lodge was visiting Washington and os. course only three week! 
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fter the • overthrew: of Diem. It was readily clear that 


things were not going well under the new South Vietnamese 
regime, and we had just come from a Honolulu conference at 
which our own strategy and cohesion in the field seemed 
uncertain. I know that briefing memoranda to the new Pres- 
ident for a talk with Ambassador Lodge emphasized the import- 
ance of unity in Saigon and of an all-out effort to win with 
the type of American effort we were then employing. In 
other words, President Johnson's first act was a ringing 
reaffirmation of the lines of policy he had inherited, 
together with the promise of unstinting support in materiel 
and above all in new personnel as required. 

The second breakpoint in the President's thinking 
seemed to me to come in March. The President had sent 
Secretary McNamara to Saigon with instructions to make 
clear our total support for the new Khanh regime. After 
the visit, Secretary McNamara gave a very gloomy picture of 
the way things were going on the military and security fronts, 
but did indicate that Khanh had some possibilities as a leader. 
My recollection of the President's response was that he took 
in fully the growing seriousness of the situation. But it 
was equally clear that ha die net intend to change course. 
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and there was no direction from him for the consideration of 
additional major military measures. 

(My recollection is that the first serious staff 
thinking of a bombing program began in April, and specifically 
with a dinner hosted by Ray Cline and including John McNaughton, 
General Goodpaster, and several intelligence people. The 
sense of this group was that things might be reaching a point 
where a bombing program would be required, and that such a 
program could be devised so that it would produce very law 
odds of major intervention by the Chinese Communists.) 

Third, there comes the period at the end of May and 
early June. By this time, the JCS had come forward with 
proposals for a bombing program — as I recall. At any rate, 
at or about the time of Nehru's death, thinking had reached 
a point where (the Secretary having departed to New Delhi for 
the funeral) George Ball and others of us attended at least 
one meeting in the White House at which the posLbility of 
major military moves was put forward. The upshot, as I 
recall, was the decision that there should be a Honolulu 
conference at the end of May, with Secretary Rusk stopping in 
Honolulu on his way back from New Delhi. Moreover, the 
qiestion of sounding out our major allies was raised, and I was 
personally directed to take another aircraft, going via 
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to: 

London^sgc. Foreign Secretary 3utler and inform him that 
the situation appeared to be reaching a point where we might 
have to consider the initiation of limited bombing of 
North Vietnam. (The cable reporting my conversation with 
Butler is enclosed as Tab A). 

Following Secretary Rusk's visit to Saigon, the Hono- 
lulu meeting took place. Ambassador Lodge and particularly 
General Westmoreland played themajor roles in -Honolulu, 
and in at least one private session addressed themselves to 
whether a bombing program was now required or wise. My- 
clear recollection 'is that both declined to recommend 
such a program, although they did urge a stepping up of 
covert actions under what was called Project 34-A. I re- 
call specifically General Westmoreland's presentation to 
the effect that it should be possible to strengthen ARVN 
significantly in the coming months, and that any bombing 
program would be on a much sounder and more pcjtsuasive 
footing if it were initiated against the backdrop of a GVN 
that was taking hold and an ARVN that was improving. The 
general picture presented -- which as I recall was relayed 
direct to the President on our return by Secretary Rusk 
and Secretary McNamara -- W3s that the situation was not 
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serious enotigh to compel any new major ac>:ion, that improvement 
should be possible in the coming months, and that hence no 
recommendation was being made for anything in the nature of a 
new bombing program. 

These are my bare-bones recollections of a period that 
will hardly be reflected in the Department’s regular cable 
files, but of which much fuller records may have existed in 
the White House. From conversations with my brother, I have the 
impression that the President really went to the water's edge 
at this time, both mentally and emotionally, and I recall 
my brother quoting the President at one stage as saying that 
a man did not have to be elected President in his own right, 
but he did have to do the job while he had it. At any rate, 
it would be my strong impression that the President's decision 
was reached wholly on the basis that, in the end, neither his 
senior representatives on the spot nor his senior Cabinet 
officers in Washington recommended that he take stronger action. 

Fourth, there came the period of the Tonkin Gulf 
incidents, our reaction, and the Congressional Resolution. 

In separate' and -more detailed notes, I have recorded my 
conviction that the President made these decisions wholly on 
their own bott-m -- -md in particular -:bat he in no way used 
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the Tonkin jGulf incidents as the excuse for an already-decided 
Congressional Resolution. 

Fran be standpoint of future military action against 
North Vietnam, the Tonkin Gulf incidents did lead to acute 
__ consideration of a policy on future retaliation. This was 

hammered out in early September and — as the longer Department 
- + history on Vietnam shows — specifically discussed the poss- 

ibility of an ultimate higher level of military action. 

|| However, the policy itself was limited to the statement that we 

||; ' ould respond with appropriate and limited military actions to • 

any provocations or attacks — defined in terms that plainly 
extended to our forces and bases within SVN. This limited 
policy seemed to many of us at the time likely to prove only 
a stop-gap if the situation continued to get worse; yet I am 
sure that through it the President intended to do his best to 
~ I handle the problem for the time being, aid not to prejudge 

future decisions in either .direction. In other words, the 
President did not enter the 1964 campaign, or make the speeches 
that he did, with any subjective or objective tilt of the policy 
board concealed behind him. 

The September policy decision led in the end to the 
fifth period in the President's chinking, during November and 
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Dec ember, {Several tain as happenec- ip quick succession during 


this time: 


a. The dramatic enemy attack on Bien Hoa. 


destroying several US aircraft and fitting completely 
the definition of incidents in the September policy, 
forced the President to his first real decision on the 
application of that policy, at the most awkward possible 
moment from every political standpoint. The attack took 
place two days before the election and responsive action, 
to be prompt and effective, would virtually have to 
have been undertaken within a day either way of the 
election itself. My recollection is that the Secre- 
taries of State and Defense jointly recommended that 
there be no response, .and the President accepted this 
advice -- while holding a very serious and heartfelt 
meeting with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a group, to 
explain that he was ready to do something more but that 
it was just not possible at that time. The fact that 
the attack reflected some real weaknesses in our own 
local defense arrangements caused the discussion, as 
I recall, to be diverted to some extent in this direction. 
But I came frctu that White House meeting with the distinct 
imprassicn that, while the President was not ready to 
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actrat that moment -- and in my judgment rightly -- 
he had passed another milestone in his appreciation of 
what might be coming. 

b. The political situation in Saigon went from 

bad to worse throughout November and December, and the 
« President 

/ at several points joined in writing fervent exhortations 
for unity and cohesion among tie Vietnamese generals and 
politicians. He was certainly fully aware how rickety 
the political situation had become and how uncertain it 
|j was as a base for US action. 

c. At Christmas time, a second dramatic incident — 
the attack on the Brink's BOQ in Saigon -- confronted 

j the President with another decision under the September 

j| policy. Again, it is my recollection that neither of 

ji 

j: the principal Cabinet officers recommended action, 

although Ambassador Taylor did — and as I recall rather 
1 firmly and clearly.. In any case, the President 

decided against. 

d. More quietly, and wholly within the Adminis- 
tration,' the examination of possible future options in 
Vietnam had been set under way shortly after the 
election. Whether the word cane specifically from the 
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Pre?idcnt I do not racall, but he certainly was aware 
of it.. A small working group under my chairmanship 
was established, with John McNaughton as the principal 
other member, and representatives of the Joint Staff, 

CIA, and the White House. Successive drafts from this 
group were circulated at least as high as the Secretaries 
of State and Defense during and I would sup- 

pose must have been conveyed at least in their general 
tenor to the President. Their thrust was that waffling 
along on the existing lines— awd waffling along and 
"negotiating" — was becoming progressively more hope- 
less, and could only be judged to mean a North Viet- 
namese takeover of the South. The options presented 
involved a limited and gradual bombing program, or a 
more drastic program. In the deliberations of this 
particular group, which I believe embraced all the real 
policy thinking at least until the end of 1964, there 
was no discussion of extensive US ground forces. On the 
contrary, it was thought that a revitalized ARVN could 
Still handle the situation on the ground. 

In summary , the year 1964 contained a whole series 
of events which set the stag: fcr the President's decisions of 
1965. It would not be fair to say that the Presidents mind 
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happen. In;my own personal view, the professional State, 
Defense, JCS, and CIA advisors to the President had a quite 
varied view of what a bombing policy could achieve in the 
short term; at the same time there may have been a few in 
government who entertained exaggerated hopes and communicated 
them to outsiders. In any case, I do not believe that history 
will show an even unfolding of policy in this critical time. 

To take the actual time sequence, January showd a con- 
tinued deterioration in the situation, culminating in the 
decision to send McGeorge Bundy to South Vietnam. A critical 
element throughout tfcLs period, particularly in the President's 
own thinking, was whether to withdraw US dependents from Saigon. 
As I recall, this was urged as far back as December of 1964, and 
the President several times took the position that he was not 
prepared to initiate any stronger action that could lead to 
retaliation against Saigon without the dependents being with- 
drawn. The Department cable traffic will show, I believe, 
that Ambassador Taylor steadily resisted withdrawal of the 
dependents except' in the context of an actual decision to 
initiate bombing of the North; his argument, which struck most 
of us as plausible, was that the naked decisinn to withdraw 
dependents wcuid nave a very depressing effect on the already 
low morale of the South Vietnamese. Thus, by late January 
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we were in :a "chicken and egg" sicuacion on this issue alone. 

But the fact that it was being actively discussed shows how 
close the President was to an effective decision even before 
the Pleiku incident. 

With the Pleiku incident, roughly February 6, the Pres- 
ident reached a quick and firm decision to respond by air 
action against the North. This was done in a dramatic White 
House meeting, in which direct recommend! ions were received from 
Ambassador Taylor and McGeorge Bundy by phone, and the Pres- 
ident made the decision on the spot to accept the military 
orders that had been brought to the meeting by Secretary 
McNamara and General Wheeler. My recollection is that it was 
either at this meeting or at one about a day later that Sen- 
ator Mansfield was present and urged negotiation, rather than 
military action. The President's reaction to Senator Mansfield's 
remarks was unusually abrupt and indeed acid, which seemed to 
make it clear that his own mind was very firmly made up. 

Yet", in the first few days after Pleiku, as the 
dependents were withdrawn, it was still not clear in any formal 
sense that the President had committed himself to a true 
bombing program, as opposed to isolated and tailored bombing 
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actions. Gertair.l y he was at pains tc put out the line to 
the press and within the Administration that what had happened 
was not a change of policy but a response (by implication 
like Tonkin Gulf) to what the other side had done in this 


Yet this rationale quickly wore thin, as successive 
enemy actions, lesser in scale than Pleiku, produced further 
bombing raids on our part. 

I do not know at what date it could be said that the 
President had firmly resolved on a true bombing program. 

My recollection is that the first multiple-day bombing author- 
ization came in the first or second week of March — which DOD 
records would establish. Moreover, I have the distinct feeling 


that diplomatic explorations with the£ 


on playing some 


co-chairman part to get negotiations started, played some role 
in the apparently hesitant. and confused pattern of operations 
that prevailed at least until mid-March. I do recall that 


"Jbut - A- 


did not. give a clear negative until abcut March 18 — and it 
would need to be checked whether this dae preceded the orders 
for a really consistent pattern for bcmoing week' by week. 
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(By this t&ne, I myself was in Baguio tor a meeting of our 
Ambassadors -- March 9 - 11). 

In any case, I believe the record will show that by late 
March we were embarked on a considered serious bombing pro- 
gram — that the first serious peace effort, through thej 

I i 

Jhad failed -- and that there was a critical 
need to explain and round out the whole policy. This was the 
situation in which the President accepted an invitation from 
Johns Hopkins (which I understand from hearsay he had previously 
turned down) in order to have a proper forum to expound his 
policy and to put it in focus. 

The resulting Johns Hopkins speech is, of course, a 
definitive statement of this period and indeed in many respects 
of the whole policy of President Johnson in Vietnam. I was 
not intimately involved in its preparation, and do not know 
how such phrases as "unconditional discussions" were inserted. 
The speech as a whole was certainly a major act of policy, 
which in its over-all effect committed the US to a thorough- 
going pursuit of any and all avenues to peace irrespective of 
where the military situation or other factors might point. 

Its tactical success was enormous; whether it went further than 
was wise is a matter fox historians to consider. 
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In tjhis January /March period, I can recall no systematic 
consideration of the introduction of ground forces into South 
Vietnam. The early Marine deployment to Da Nang, carried out 
in March, was, so far as I know, decided strictly on the stated 
grounds of providing security for an air base critical to the 
operations in the North. I was not party in this period 
to any discussions or papers that foreshadowed any need for 
forces other than for limited security purposes. From later 
developments, I would surmize that planning was already under 
way on the possibility of additional ground forces, but that 
was not a shared matter between Sfete aid Defense, at least at 
my level, in this period. We all knew that the possibility 
could not be foreclosed, but by the end of March it did not — 
as I recall — appear imminent. 

The Second Phase: From May through July 28 

The Johns Hopkins speech cleared the decks and set 
the mood for the next six weeks or so. The only critical 
action decision in this period was the decision for a short 
bombing pause, which took place May 12-17. I have the impression 
that this decision was taken rather abruptly by the President, 
and with little expectation of success. It was done in the 
interstices of the Dominican crisis, which tended to absorb all 
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high-level fer.ergies for *t leapt two weeks after the first 
of May. 

In late May, however, the reports from Vietnam began 
to take a decidedly ominous turn. The Quat Government had 
either fallen or was in great difficulty by then, but above 
all Westmoreland was sending very forbidding accounts of what 
was happening to ARVN and to its morale. As I recall, the 
reports tended if anything to minimize what was taking place, 
but account after account of engagements in which ARVN simply 
melted away or had large numbers of "missing" could hardly 
fail to leave their mark on anyone who was then accustomed to 
reading the code of military operational reports. 

By early June after one or two incidents in which ARVN 
battalions had either run away or simply turned themselves over 
to the other side, the sit\n:ion appeared extremely bleak, 
and this was — as I recall — the period in which Westmoreland 
sat up his first strong signal that he would need major reinforce 
ments if the situation was to be held. By then, plans were 
already under way to send 50,000 to 75,000 combat or supporting 
units. 

At any rate, there began in early June a period of 
intensive consultation at levels up to and including the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense. I myself 
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recall an ejjfhange of letters in this period in which I 
expressed my deep concerns and my sense of the possible alter- 
natives to five of our wisest Ambassadors in Asia, and received 
their responses, which I then circulated to the Secretaries of 
State and Defense and to McGeorge Bundy in the White House. 

My recollection is — and I doubt that any cables in the 

Department would exist on this point -- that by late June it 

was clear that Westmoreland felt that the situation required a 

very major reinforcement, tlac Ambassador Taylor and the Joint 

Chiefs concurred, and that the decision was taken to have 

Secretary McNamara go to Vietnam to look at the situation first- 

there 

hand. My recollection is that / was a preliminary tabling of 
views at this pant, in which George Ball emerged clearly as 
the protagonist for the view that, however grave the costs of 
letting South Vietnam be taken over (and George Ball never 
burked this issue) , the consequences of a large and in the end 
not hopeful intervention would be far greater in terms of our 
relations with our allies, our credit over-all, and all the 
rest of the factors that were conceded by all the participants 
to be significant. 

It is my further recollection that this preliminary 
exchange, which included a White House meeting with the President 
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very much set t^e lines for the subsecuert discussion. I re- 
call Chat I myself contributed a /memorandum, which was sub- 
mitted to the President, arguing that the introduction of 
forces be only on the order of 70,000 in the first gulp and 
that we could see how the South Vietnamese reacted to them. 
This was in effect a '‘middle ground" between George Ball's 
arguments and those being advanced by Westmoreland and the 


In any event, my recollection is ttet events moved very 
rapidly following Secretary McNamara's return from South 
Vietnam. His report, submitted within 24 hours after he a rriv e d^ 
was in effect an endorsement of the field view that we should 
immediate decide to go up to roughly 150,000 men by the end of 
1965 and should be prepared to go, I think, to 300,000 or 330,000 
men a year hence. Secretary McNamara initially called for the 
calling up of reserves and the immediate initiation of major 
supplemental" appropriations to make possible this program. 

At any rate, my recollection is that, by the time of 
Secretary McNamara's return, the question was less "what" than 
"how". I had the distinct impression from a series of White 
House meetings chat the President had made up his mind in 
late June that he would do what had to be done. But this still 
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left open the question of doing ic in the most effective 
political and Congressional fashion. 

The period before the President's final decision, 
announced on July 28, saw a most remarkable situation within 
the Executive Branch. Shortly after Secretary McNamara's 
return, there was a full-scale White House meeting in which all 
concerned expressed their approval to Secretary McNamara's 
recommendations, which at that time included calling up the 
reserves and a major supplemental appropriation to be introduced 
at once. 

Then, and quitte suddenly, the wheels began to grind 
slower. Although I participated in few if any meetings in 
which the nature of the difficulties was frankly discussed, 
it seemed clear that a major Congressional debate was a prospect 
that had occasioned second thoughts. I do not know — and I 
am sure the Department files will not show -- what caused the 
delay and the change, but in a very short time it was clear 
that DOD was being asked to find other ways to achieve the 
result. And the final denouement was a White House meeting in 
which Secretary -McNamara presented his carefully considered plan 
for raising the necessary manpower without calling up the 
reserves, and for deterring any supplementary appropriation 
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requests un£il the new year. The President first submitted 
these alternatives to his senior advisors in an NSC meeting, 
and then presented them carefully to key Congressional leaders, 
going around the table to ask the opinions of all those present 

I 

In these meetings, tie President went through all the possible 
options, by withdrawing and letting the Communists take over, 
to standing pat or "hunkering up", to a dramatic change in 
the bombing program with risks of wider war. The President's 
presentation in both meetings was a tour de force , but probably 
irrelevant to any serious discussion of his decision — which 
had obviously been framed in his own mind during the course 
of the preceding week or ten days. 

Finally, the decision reached or communicated in these 
meetings was given to the ineffable Mr. Richard Goodwin to 
| frame into a Presidential utterance. Mr. Goodwin took the 

! notes submitted by my brother (and indirectly by myself) and 

j turned them into what both Mac and I thought to be a crusade 

^ iftSr Communist China -- fahich had not seemed to us the wise or 
indeed the accurate description of he exercise). The resulting 
emendations in the text are a trivial footnote to history but 
I can add nothing more to what the President said on July 28, 
1965. It was the climax, but only the climax, of a whole set < 
thought^ tnat had grovTi c.nc oecome ascendant in the preceding 
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18 months . 


